world if he cast off so good and faithful a servant. They
argued for two hours, Charles proving himself once more
" a patient hearer." At the end he ft seemed much troubled
and irresolute," but he brought the interview to a close by
repeating his earlier insistence that it was necessary the
Chancellor resign.

The crowd that had watched him come in was still on
hand to see him go. They hoped to glean from his de-
meanour the result of the conversation, nor were they dis-
appointed. Never able to control his expression, the Ear!
showed quite clearly by his dejected manner that he had
lost, and the taste of injustice was made even more bitter
for the poor, gouty, old man that he had now to witness
the open triumph of enemies he despised. Few of them
were generous enough to withhold their exclamations of
joy until he was out of hearing, and the Lord Chancellor
of England, the faithful loyalist who had made possible his
master's Restoration, left the royal palace for the last time
to the accompaniment of gleeful whispers, smirks and
cries of delight. None of it was lost upon the disgraced
statesman as he limped painfully through the galleries of
Whitehall to his coach. Of the most galling moment of all,
he wrote:

"The Lady [so he always carefully referred to the
Countess of Castlemaine], the Lord Arlington and Mr.
May looked together out of her open window with great
Gaiety and Triumph, which all people observed."

The observers remarked upon it with less restraint than
the victim showed. One of Pepys* favourite gossips, who
saw the scene, told him that Barbara had leaped out of bed
M and ran out in her smock into her aviary looking into
Whitehall garden and thither her women brought her her
nightgown, and stood blessing herself at the old man's